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"WHAT SHOULD BE THE ATTITUDE OF TEACH- 
ERS OF PHILOSOPHY TOWARDS RELIGION?" 
A REPLY. 

In the number of this Journal for April, 1903, appeared 
an article on this question by Professor Royce. The question, 
in one form or another, has probably given more or less serious 
perplexity to a large number of minds, perhaps to a larger 
number than the writer had immediately in view. It may 
be regarded, therefore, as forming a real problem in practical 
Ethics; and any contribution which Professor Royce may 
make to the solution of the problem, is sure to be welcomed 
by those who know the work he has done in the teaching of 
philosophy. 

In the solution of the problem there is obviously room for 
individual diversities of opinion and practice, and therefore 
no individual can easily represent every aspect of the question 
involved. For that reason, without any disrespect to Pro- 
fessor Royce, it may be contended that there are some aspects 
of the question which he has not adequately represented in his 
discussion. At all events, it may not be without interest to 
discuss the question from another's point of view. 

In doing so it is desirable to avoid complicating the issue 
unnecessarily by any controversy about the sense, in which 
the term Religion is to be understood; and, therefore, for the 
nonce, Professor Royce's definition may be accepted. "By 
Religion," he says, "in its higher sense, I mean the conscious- 
ness of practical relations to a real, but at present unseen, spir- 
itual order, whose authority as furnishing the rule for our con- 
duct is conceived as absolute, and whose worth and dignity we 
recognize as above' every other worth and dignity known to 
us. ... I expressly define the general term," he adds, 
"so that Buddhism and Christianity, the so-called Ethical Re- 
ligions of some modern teachers, and the more positive creeds 
of tradition, equally fall within the scope of my definition" 
(p. 280). The abstract merits of this definition it would be 
unfair to discuss. It is offered, not as a definition of Religion 
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in itself, but merely to serve a specific purpose; and for that 
purpose it may be adopted as sufficiently serviceable. I shall 
only emphasize, as Professor Royce does, the intentional com- 
prehensiveness of the definition, as this is of essential moment 
in considering whether teachers of philosophy may find a 
spiritual home in any of the religious communities which the 
definition includes. 

There is another term, equally prominent in his question, 
on which Professor Royce has unfortunately not been quite so 
definite. The question refers, not to men in general, but to 
teachers of philosophy in particular. Who are to be included 
under this designation? Here, again, to avoid needless com- 
plications, Professor Royce's statement may be accepted, so 
far as it goes. Without attempting to define philosophy in 
technical form, he explains that "there are two things, and two 
only, that the philosopher, as philosopher, can contribute 
towards training humanity to do better its work of striving 
after a sound religious consciousness. These things are : ( i ) 
Clearness of thought about religious issues, and (2) a judicial 
spirit in the comparison, in the historical estimate, and in the 
formation of religious opinions" (p. 282). I take it that the 
former of these is implied in the very possibility of the latter ; 
and, consequently, in this discussion we may speak of the func- 
tion of the philosopher as being simply to maintain towards 
religion that mental attitude which is commonly characterized 
asjudicial or, by a Greek equivalent, critical 

The question raised, as we have seen, is limited explicitly to 
teachers of philosophy. Is this limitation to be understood in 
the narrowest professional sense as including only those mem- 
bers of the teaching staff in educational institutions, to whom 
the designation in question can be technically applied? Such 
a limitation is obviously based on a purely external aspect of 
men's occupations in society, and has no intrinsic connection 
with the question at issue here. Under such a limitation the 
discussion would be rendered wholly futile ; it could not grapple 
with the central principle involved, but would inevitably run 
off into side issues of trivial import in regard to conventional 
proprieties, local usages and other points of a similar nature. 
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Any conclusion thus reached would be of value to an exceed- 
ingly small fraction of the human race, and even to a com- 
paratively small number of educated men, while the vast 
majority of those with whom the question is a practical prob- 
lem, would find their perplexity unremoved. It may seem 
unnecessary to make this explanation, for Professor Royce 
evidently had no intention of restricting his discussion within 
the limits indicated. He uses, in fact, the terms "philosopher" 
and "teacher of philosophy" interchangeably, implying that he 
has not merely the professional teacher in view. But his own 
demand for clearness in philosophical thinking must form the 
justification for being thus explicit. To give the discussion 
of his question any philosophical value, it is indispensable 
that we should be perfectly clear as to the persons to whom 
the question refers. 

For this purpose it is surely by no means superfluous to 
keep in mind that the philosophical spirit, as defined above, is 
not a prerogative vested exclusively in the professional teach- 
ers of philosophy. There is good ground in educational science 
for the contention that all teachers, whatever their specialty 
may be, should be imbued with the critical catholicity of the 
philosophical spirit. Indeed the contention may be widened 
to the extent of insisting that education should in general aim 
at the development of that spirit in all men; and the culture, 
which results from any education, may be said to be defective 
in proportion as it fails to develop that spirit. Teachers of 
philosophy themselves often find that their best students — 
those who have caught the philosophical spirit most fully — go 
into all sorts of occupations, — theology, law, medicine, applied 
science, literature, manufactures, commerce. These do not 
abandon their philosophical tastes and habits of thought en- 
tirely in their practical occupations. Moreover, may it not be 
said that religion develops, in an unreflective form, that spir- 
itual endeavor which becomes reflective in philosophy, to reach 
the divine, that is, the universal and eternal point of view. 
The difference, however, between religion and philosophy, if 
taken absolutely, is a mere abstraction of thought; in actual 
life religion shades away into philosophy by innumerable 
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gradations which cannot be indicated by any sharp line of 
demarcation. The result is, that all through general society 
we meet with men whose thinking is governed more or less 
effectively by the critical spirit of philosophical culture. But, 
as no man liveth to himself, it is impossible for these men to 
avoid exerting an influence upon others. Consciously or un- 
consciously they become teachers. They leaven society with 
the spirit of their own thought, and they do so sometimes 
more extensively and more intensively than the professional 
teachers of philosophy. This seems to be eminently the case 
in English-speaking communities. What Professor Seth 
Pringle-Pattison says, specially of Scotland, holds good, not 
only of Great Britain and her colonies in general, but also of 
the United States. Speaking of Reid, he observes: "His 
works were addressed to the reading portion of his countrymen 
generally — to his old students, in great part, and the ministers 
of religion, into whose ranks many of them had doubtless 
passed. . . . What Scottish philosophy has lost in scien- 
tific precision, may have been compensated for, in part, by 
the greater influence which it has exerted upon the body of the 
people — an influence which has made it a factor, so to speak, 
in the national life." 1 

This wider diffusion of philosophical influence seems to me 
wholly beneficial. It may fairly be questioned whether it does 
not react beneficially on philosophy itself by keeping it in more 
intimate touch with the realities of nature and of life. But 
whatever may be the influence of the outside world on phil- 
osophy, all philosophical teachers are agreed on the desir- 
ability of bringing its influence to bear on the outside world so 
as to mould thereby the intellectual and moral and religious life. 
As philosophical teachers, they will interpret the function of 
teaching in its most thorough significance. They will include 
under it every kind of influence by which the mental life may 
be trained. As it is those who do the truth rather than those 
who merely speak it, that come to the light themselves and 
lead others to it most effectively, the philosopher will endeavor 

1 Scottish Philosophy, pp. 125-6. 
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to exert an educational influence, not only by his words, but 
also by his deeds. How? "Pis on this question mainly that 
I regret to part company with Professor Royce. "For the 
rest," he says, "I, myself, am glad when, under the conditions 
as they exist to-day, the philosophical teacher's convictions 
are such that he sees his way to avoid all connection with any 
sect or form of the visible church." For this preference two 
reasons are given: (1) "that a personal relation to the visible 
church has to-day a value which concerns chiefly the man 
engaged in certain practical philanthropic tasks;" (2) that 
"the philosopher, by holding aloof from the visible church, 
helps himself to maintain in himself and to display to his 
students that judicial spirit which I have insisted upon as his 
especial possession" (p. 285). Now, while it may be acknowl- 
edged that there are local and other conditions which must 
modify the individual's action in regard to religious society as 
well as on other subjects, to me it seems that the course which 
Professor Royce views with gladness is rather one to be 
adopted only with profound regret as a last unwelcome neces- 
sity, to be justified only when imposed on the philosophical 
teacher by the stress of circumstances which he cannot control. 
I take it that Professor Royce vindicates his preference 
mainly on the second of the reasons which he pleads. That 
reason claims that the course advocated is helpful, if it is not 
necessary, to enable the philosophical teacher to maintain and 
display the judicial spirit which is his especial possession. But 
is that spirit inevitably prejudiced by connection with some 
"sect or form of the visible church," when that church is 
widened so as to comprehend Buddhism and Christianity and 
the so-called Ethical Religions, as well as the more positive 
creeds of tradition ? Tis true that all the thoughts and senti- 
ments and actions of men are influenced by their associations. 
The bias, arising from association with fellowmen, is one that 
can never be evaded except in the life of an absolute solitary, 
and the solitary simply brings himself under the influence of 
other associations which are generally much more detrimental 
to a healthy intellectual life. Religion is not distinguished by 
imparting any abnormal intensity to social influences. There 
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is, therefore, no special reason for evading the bias of human 
fellowship in religious life more than in other spheres of human 
activity. Certainly there are some spheres, — politics, for exam- 
ple, — where the bias of association with a party leads at times 
to results quite as calamitous as any religious sectarianism. 
If, therefore, the only effective, or the most effective, method 
of maintaining the judicial impartiality of the philosopher 
were that preferred by Professor Royce, the result would be 
that men, aiming at an impartial attitude, would be prevented 
from uniting with their fellows in the promotion of any com- 
mon object, if such union might bring them into conflict with 
another party. 

But a man does not necessarily surrender the spirit of a 
philosophical critic by taking one side in a controversy, nor 
does he, with certainty, maintain that spirit by refusing per- 
sistently to take any. Suspension of judgment is, indeed, im- 
perative for the critic or judge when he begins his work, but 
is for him a means, not an end. This it is that distinguishes the 
critic from the sceptic. With the sceptic — the absolute sceptic, 
at least — suspended judgment is the end of all inquiry. But 
the very function of the judge is to pronounce judgment (jus 
dicer e), and there could be no more flagrant violation of the 
judicial temper than a judge who refuses to pronounce judg- 
ment when the evidence appears to him conclusive. Some 
thought of this it may have been that led Professor Royce to 
explain that the philosophical teacher, in one aspect at least 
of his work, is a mediator rather than an appellate judge. I 
confess I fail to appreciate the point of the distinction. The 
mediator may, from sheer honesty, be forced to take one side 
very unmistakably, or he may distribute the right and the 
wrong pretty evenly between both parties, or he may refuse to 
enter into the merits of the dispute at all, seeking to convince 
the parties that the matter is not worth quarreling about, and 
that the wise course for both would be simply to " let bygones 
be bygones." But whatever attitude he may adopt it involves 
a judgment on the case. From that he cannot escape; for it 
should not be overlooked that suspension of judgment is a 
judgment itself. It is a judgment to the effect that the evi- 
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dence available is inconclusive. Such a judgment is an emi- 
nently valuable attitude of mind; it is the only attitude com- 
patible with intellectual virtue as long as the evidence appears 
inconclusive. But the man who maintains this attitude does 
not thereby avoid committing himself to a judgment on the 
question at issue; he commits himself to the very serious judg- 
ment that the evidence is inconclusive. Moreover, unless he 
has betaken himself to the life of a hermit, he brings himself 
inevitably into association with those who maintain his own 
attitude; and such association must be expected to exert the 
same influence, for good or for evil, as the association of 
those whose attitude is different. 

It is not, however, assumed by Professor Royce, that in order 
to maintain critical impartiality, the philosophical teacher must 
be without convictions of his own on the subject of religion. 
On the contrary, it is admitted not only that he will have 
convictions, but that he will express them (p. 284) ; and it is 
not denied that a man's conduct will, in general, be taken as a 
more effective expression of his convictions than any language 
he can use. But a man's religious convictions must commonly 
find their most prominent expression in his practical relation to 
the religious institutions of the community in which he lives; 
and, as we have seen, it does not follow that he surrenders his 
critical impartiality by joining one religious society any more 
than by holding himself aloof from all. It may, indeed, be 
pleaded that, though the critical attitude would not thus be 
necessarily abandoned, it might be lost in the eyes of men, — 
that the philosopher might be misinterpreted, — be compro- 
mised, and his influence as a teacher might be impaired, if not 
destroyed. But it must, on the other hand, be borne in mind 
that a man does not escape misinterpretation by avoiding such 
connection; he may, at times, be thereby even more seriously 
misinterpreted. He cannot hold himself entirely aloof from 
the active religious life of his fellows without thereby exciting 
the suspicion of hostility, or of what may be worse than honest 
and earnest hostility, an indifference that is frivolous in thought 
and frivolous in feeling. Am I wrong in believing that Pro- 
fessor Royce would cheerfully run the risk of any misinterpre- 
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tation which might arise from his connection with a religious 
society of his choice rather than the risk of being confounded 
with those who maintain an attitude either of hostility or of 
indifference? Certainly the language is very explicit in which 
he assigns "the highest worth to religion among the interests 
of humanity" (p. 281). 

The truth is, that the attitude of aloofness entails disadvan- 
tages of its own, and these are often quite as perilous to critical 
impartiality as practical devotion to a religious cause. The 
highest order of minds, indeed, may rise above such disad- 
vantages, but our discussion cannot assume that philosophical 
teachers all take rank in this order. Professor Royce certainly 
claims for them no prerogative of exemption from the common 
frailties of intellectual life. In his view, "as religious inquirers, 
they are extremely fallible" (p. 282). Their estimate, there- 
fore, of religious life from an outside point of view must often 
be liable to the prejudice arising, if not from positive antipathy, 
at least from an estrangement of that sympathy which is indis- 
pensable to a truly critical appreciation. 

But it would seem as if an active sympathy with religious 
society were imperatively required of a philosopher who places 
religion, with Professor Royce, among the highest interests of 
humanity. He does not, however, recognize this requirement. 
To him it seems that "a personal relation to the visible chuixh 
has to-day a value which concerns chiefly the man engaged in 
certain practical philanthropic tasks" (p. 285). He admits, of 
course, that "these tasks are of the utmost social importance," 
but he contends that "they form no part of the philosopher's 
peculiar and social function" (Ibid.) The same may, however, 
be said of most other men. In fact, philanthropic tasks form, 
far less properly, any part of their peculiar and special function, 
just because their lack of philosophic culture often disqualifies 
them from grappling intelligently with the problems which 
those tasks involve. Moreover, though such tasks are not the 
philosopher's peculiar and special function, yet he is a man 
before he is a philosopher ; and as a man he is bound to take 
a reasonable share in those philanthropic labors which form 
an important part of social virtue. 
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The contention of Professor Royce, with regard to the main 
value of religious association, seems to assume that religious 
life can be separated from philanthropic work; or, in other 
words, that there can be a genuine service of God distinct from 
the service of our fellowmen. To waive unnecessary discus- 
sion, let this be granted. It is true the noble apologue of Abou 
ben Adhem, which Leigh Hunt has put into English verse, 
would imply, when translated into tame prose, that the love of 
God, on scientific analysis, reduces itself to the love of our 
fellowmen. Still it is not necessary to deny that there is in 
the religious consciousness a veritable communion of the finite 
spirit of man with the Infinite Spirit of the Universe, and that 
there is ample justification for the quietist and the mystic in- 
dulging the joy of that communion. But it remains an unques- 
tionable fact, that to the philosophical teacher, as well as to the 
great religious teachers of all the ages, there can be no reality 
in a love of God which does not realize itself in the loving 
service of mankind. It is surely significant that the very 
apostle who stands out most conspicuously among the writers 
of the New Testament as representative of the quietistic and 
mystical side of the Christian life, should burst into an un- 
wonted intensity of language at the idea of attempting to 
divorce the love of God from the love of man. "If a man say, 
'I love God,' and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?" (1 John 4: 20.) 

It requires no profound study in the history of religion to 
discover that one of the main tendencies towards degeneration 
of religious life has always been the development of a kind of 
religiosity which is offensively indifferent to the claims of 
social morality, substituting, for the enthusiasm of humanity 
with its philanthropic manifestations, a rigorous exactness of 
thought or of phrase on dogmatic questions, or a punctilious 
observance of ritualistic forms. But the task of the philos- 
opher, as explained by Professor Royce, is to "contribute 
towards training humanity to do better its work of striving 
after a sound religious consciousness" (p. 282) ; and therefore 
that task must consist, partly at least, in counteracting that 
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tendency to corruption of the religious consciousness which has 
just been described. If the philosopher's attitude is that, not 
of the idle sceptic, but of the earnest critic, he must bring into 
the light of clear thought the impassioned message of the great 
religious seers; and there is no reason to believe that, in his 
case, that message will necessarily be obscured ; on the contrary, 
it may gain an unmistakable significance, by his active partici- 
pation in the philanthropic labors in which the churches mani- 
fest the vigor of their spiritual life. 

J. Clark Murray. 

McGill University, Montreal. 



BYRON VERSUS SPENSER. 

Byron told Shelley that he could see nothing in Spenser; 
and he was probably sincere when he used this emphasis of 
negation ; for though exaggeration both in feeling and ironical 
expression was characteristic of him, we need not suspect it in 
this particular case. Ideals, aims, methods, views of art and 
life, were so contrasted in Byron and in Spenser, that had they 
been contemporaries, a mutual indifference would have been 
certain to exist. As a subject of literary criticism, the con- 
trasted aims and methods of these two poets are extremely 
interesting; and among the many inquiries they suggest may 
be noticed : what relation morality has to art ? — how much of 
action, energy, passion, is present in each form of it? — how, 
finally, the older poetry triumphs — what special treasures of 
thought, feeling, and language it enshrines ; and what triumphs 
and treasures of its own the later poetry contains? It is of 
course quite impossible to follow out these differing contrasts 
and relations of the old and the new poetry in the space of an 
article; but, granting that Spenser stands on a height inac- 
cessible to many readers who often read and appreciate Byron, 
the inducement has proved overmastering for the present 
writer to attempt a two-fold appreciation which will perhaps 
be instructive if not expansive to taste and judgment. 



